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Tre very evil custom of interring the dead in and near 
the places devoted to public worship is, to the best of 
our knowledge, peculiar to Christian countries. Its 
introduction seems to have been very early ; for we find 
interments within cities altogether prohibited by an 
edict of the Emperor Theodosius, in which it is very 
truly stated that such a practice is injurious to the 
public health, while monuments by the way-side pre- 
sent salutary memorials to the traveller, A person 
infringing this law forfeited a third of his patrimony ; 
and an undertaker directing a funeral contrary to this 
prohibition was fined forty pounds of gold. 

But when churches were built over the bodies or 
ashes of saints and martyrs, or their remains were trans- 
lated to the churches, a strong desire began to be felt 
that the dead should receive the protection and benefit 
of such sacred neighbourhoods. Therefore, first the 
clergy, then kings and persons of rank, and at last the 
common people, were interred at first round about the 
chureh, then in open places attached to the outward wall, 
which were called * Galilees,” and at last within the 
church itself. The facility which the proximity of the 
graves to the churches afforded the clergy in performing 
the customary rites for the dead, not a little contributed 
to the introduction and continuance of the custom. It is 
said to have been introduced into this country from 
Rome about the middle of the eighth century, by 
Cuthbert, archbishop of Canterbury, so far as church- 
yard cemeteries are concerned, Lanfranc, also arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, is stated to have been the first 
who brought in the practice of vaults in chancels, and 
under the very altars, when he had rebuilt the church 
of Canterbury, about the year 1075. But there is no 


doubt that graves in churches, for the clergy at least, 
existed ut a much earlier period indhis country: wit- 
ness the story of the re-appearance of St. Dunstan, to 
eomplain of the annoyance he underwent from the 


interment of the son of Earl Harold in the same church 
with him. Hewever, from the time of Lanfranc, the 
practice seems io have prevailed in London without in- 
terruption until the Great Fire in 1666, which effected 
avery complete destruction of the churches, and, together 
with them, of the contents of the vaults and church- 
yards attached tothem. The evil of the practice had be- 
come apparent before that event, and considerate people 
lamented that advantage was not taken of the calamity 
to introduce a better system, “‘I cannot but deplore,” 
says Evelyn in his ‘ Sylva,’ “ that when that spacious 
area was so long a rasa tabula, the church-yards had 
not been banished to the north walls of the city, where 
a grated’ inclosure, of competent breadth for a mile in 
length, might have served for an universal cemetery to 
all the 
and with ample walks of trees, the walks adorned with 
monuments, inscriptions, and titles, apt for contempla- 
tion and memory of the defunct.” That this, or some- 
thing like this, was not then done cannot seem very 
surprising, when we perceive that, at this more en- 
lightened day, people exhibit no great alacrity in avail- 
ing themselves of advantages somewhat resembling 
those which the excellent Evelyn wished to afford. 
Within some of the metropolitan churches there are 
regular graves under the aisles and the pews, the same 
as in church-yards; in others, “ pits,” or vaults, (not 
bricked, but of earth,) the entrance into which is from 
within the building. In others, the vents of the vaults 
are actually within the church. Thus in various ways 
pestilential effluvia are sent through the building. A 
candle will not always burn in the vaults beneath, and 
it is sometimes n to leave the entrance to them 
open for several hours belore it is considered safe to enter. 
Mr. Carden, in his petition to parliament on the subject 
of @ cemetery, speaks of one church in which 
)e understood that the use of fires had been abandoned, 
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owing to the increased effluvium which was found t 
arise from the vaults under the church; and, in another 
part of the petition, the same gentleman, who has given 
much attention to this subject, states that, in the year 
1825, he entered the vaults of St. Dunstan’s church jy 
Fleet Street, and found that the dead were there de. 
posited in coffins of wood only, and saw the coffins 
below crushed by others placed upon them, and the 
remains of a recently-interred corpse forced in part out 
of the coffin, and in a state of decomposition too disgust. 
ing to be described. Even if this were a singular 
accident, still a system under which such accidents 
could occur ought not to be maintained. 

The invariable use of lead coffins might, in some 
measure, prevent such effects as we have stated; but it 
has been ascertained that in the vaults of a city church, 
where lead coffins were always required, the air had 
become so vitiated, that lighted candles attempted to be 
carried in were immediately extinguished. It appears, 
in fact, that no arrangements can make it cease to be 
an evil to bring together the bodies of the dead where 
the living inhabit and congregate. Under the best 
arrangements which might, by careful vaulting and 
excluding all communication with the interior of the 
church, keep it tolerably free from the taint, still the 
surrounding air must be contaminated by the effluvia 
escaping through the open gratings made to render the 
vaults in any degree fit for entrance; thus effecting 
no more than a transference of the nuisance from the 
church to the church-yard. 

But the church-yard itself is a great nuisance, par- 
ticularly when closely hemmed in by houses on all sides, 
as is usually the case in London. The burial-grounds 
are of such limited extent, and have been so long in 
use, that instances are related in which a lighted 
candle will not burn when placed in‘a newly-opened 
grave, or even upon the thrown-up soil. ‘“ In large 
towns,” says the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ “ and more 
especially in the metropolis, it has become more difficult 
to find room for the dead than the living. The Com- 
missioners for the Improvements in Westminster rte- 
ported to parliament, in 1814, that St. Margaret's 
church-yard could not, consistently with the health of 
the neighbourhood, be used much longer as a burying- 
ground, for that it was with the greatest difficulty a 
vacant place could at any time be found for strangers: 
the family-graves generally would not admit of more 
than one interment, and many of them were too full for 
the reception of any member of the family to which they 
belonged. There are many church-yards in which the 
soil has been raised several feet above the level of the 
adjoining street by the continual accumulation of 
mortal matter; and there are others in which the 
ground is actually probed with a borer before a grave 
is opened! Many tons of human bones are every year 
sent from London to the north, where they are crushed 
in mills contrived for the purpose, and used as manure. 
Yet with all this clearance, the number of the dead 
increases in such frightful disproportion to the space 
which we allot for them, that the question has been 
started whether a sexton may not refuse to admit iron 
coffins into a burial-place, because by this means the 
deceased take a fee simple in the ground which was 
only granted for a term of years? A curious expedient 
has been found at Shields and Sunderland. The ships, 
which return to these ports in ballast, were at a loss 
where to discharge it, and had of late years been com- 
pelled to pay for the use of the ground on which they 
threw it out. The burial-grounds were full: it was 
recollected that the ballast would be useful there, and 
accordingly it has been laid upon one layer of dead to 
such a depth that graves for a second tier are now dug 
in the new soil.” When, for the sake of gaining room 
a greater depth is required, it frequently happens that 
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passage is opened through ground already te- 
nted. 

withese facts certainly warrant the conclusion that the 
yaults and graves are insufficient for the increased and 
increasing population of the metropolis ; and from this 
insufficiency circumstances result which are revolting, 
whether considered with regard to the public health, or 
to that decency and respect with which surviving friends 
very properly desire that the remains of the dead should 
be treated. Public attention has, of late years, been 
in various ways drawn to this important subject, and we 
doubt not that every thing has been done for the best 
which the continuance of the evil itself allowed. But 
the only effectual remedy is the complete discontinuance 
of the existing practice. We are happy to find that 
interments in vaults under churches begins to be dis- 
couraged, and in some instances are not allowed. And 
we understand that the commissioners for building the 
new churches could rarely obtain sites for the purpose, 
until they altogether abandoned the intention of having 
cemeteries in connexion with such churches. This very 
proper determination was very general among the 
owners of land in London ; and it is in consequence of 
this that few of these churches have ground attached to 
them; and, where there is an open space, the parishes 
are strictly bound not to use it for purposes of burial : 
nevertheless, it appears from a recent return on the 
subject made to parliament, that several of the new 
churches which have no church-yards have vaults 
underneath the building. 

After these statements, we should much regret to have 
to say that nothing had been done towards the introduc- 
tion of a better system. But something has already been 
effected, and more has been pianned. We shall, in the 
present paper, confine our attention to the measure 
vhich has been brought into actual operation under 
the direction of the General Cemetery Company. The 
cemetery established by this body must now, and in 
future time, be regarded with peculiar interest, as the 
first practical attempt to remedy a great public incon- 
venience. The metropolis, however, will not be entitled 
to claim the merit of having first introduced this im- 
portant public improvement of detached public ceme- 
eries into this country; since such cemeteries had 
been previously established at Liverpool, Manchester, 
and other places. 

We believe that the public attention was first, in our 
own time, strongly drawn io the necessity of esta- 
blishing detached cemeteries for the metropolis, by 
Mr. G. F. Carden; and after long-continued exertions 
by that gentlemen, dating as far back as 1824 or 1825, 
a Act was passed, in 1832, “ for establishing a 
general cemetery for the interment of the dead in the 
Vicinity of the metropolis.” This Act invests the Asso- 
ciation with the usual privilegés of an incorporated 
body, and authorizes it to do what it has since in a 
gteat measure accomplished, and which we shall now 
proceed to describe with rather more brevity than 
would have been desirable, had we not recently de- 
scribed the cemetery of Pére la Chaise, which afforded 
the model that seems to have been as closely as possible 
followed in the Kensall-Green Cemetery. 

Previous to the passing of the Act of Incorporation 
a very eligible piece of land had been provided, consist- 
ing of forty-eight acres, and situated on a rising ground 
to the north-west of the metropolis, about a mile and a 
half beyond Paddington, on the Harrow road. From 
this spot, which extends between the road and the 

addington canal for about a quarter of a mile, a very 
delightful view, bounded by the Surrey hills, is com- 
manded over the western environs of the metropolis. 
That this view may not be excluded, the high wall 
which incloses the cemetery is in some parts broken 
by an iron railing of equal height. The ground, thus 
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inclosed, is laid out in gravelled roads of sufficient 
width for carriages, and planted with forest trees, ever- 
greens, and other shrubs and flowers. 

An arched gateway is placed towards the eastern ex- 
tremity of the cemetery, and conducts into the unconse- 
crated ground, which has been appropriated to the inter- 
ment of persons whose friends desire a funeral ceremony 
different from that of the Church of England, This 
spot consists at present of about four acres. Only three 
interments have as yet taken place there; but the finest 
building that the cemetery at present affords has been 
erected on it, ‘This is the Chapel for the performance 
of burial rites. It occupies the centre of a colonnade, 
and the front presents a pediment supported by four 
columns of the Ionic order. Its interior arrangements 
are neat, but perfectly simple, and well adapied to the 
purpose for which it is intended. 

The unconsecrated ground in the Kensall-Green Cewe- 
tery is separated from the consecrated by a sunk fence. 
Looking westward from this line of separation over the 
consecrated ground, the visitor has before him a long 
vista of slightly-ascending ground, the termination of 
which is concealed by trees and shrubs. We have 
already stated how the spot is laid out. There is not 
much in the first view to inform a person of the pur- 
poses to which the place is devoted. The ground was 
only opened in the early part of 1833, and since then 
we are informed that 193 interments have taken place ; 
but many of these are in the subterranean catacombs ; 
and those in the open ground are so dispersed that the 
monuments are by no means the first objects to attract 
the eye. We did not give anything like a detailed 
attention to the graves, but we were most interested by 
a lowly grave covered in with cut stones, and with 
myrtles planted around: “ To the best of mothers, who 
reposes here in peace,” is the simple inscription, in the 
French language. 

The most conspicuous objects in this part of the 
cemetery are the chapel and the colonnade. The chapel 
stands nearly in the centre of the ag we and is in- 
tended for the performance of the burial service 
according to the rites of the Church of England. It 
is a very appropriate little building, though not so 
large or sc handsome as that in the unconseerated 
ground; but we were informed that it is only a tem- 
porary structure, a site having been reserved for the 
erection of another on a more extended scale. 

Along part of the northern boundary-wall a series 
of catacombs extends, which are at present calculated 
to contain about 2000 coffins. The line of these vaults 
is indicated, above ground, by a colonnade of Greek 
architecture, designed for the reception and preservation 
of tablets and other monuments in memory of the 
persons whose bodies are deposited underneath. The 
coffins intended to be deposited in the catacombs are 
received upon a sort of platform, which descends slowly 
during the performance of the funeral ceremony ; and 
they are afterwards conveyed by machinery bh 
the subterranean passage to the places where they are 
to be laid. = : 

The employment of leaden coffins is indispensable in 
the catacombs, and in vaults or brick graves in the 
grounds; but in common graves in the nds, pur- 
chased in perpetuity, the coffins "— lead or wood 
at the option of the purchaser. “When, however, the 
perpetual right to a grave is not purchased, the coffin 
must be of wood only. In the latter case, also, monu- 
ments cannot be placed upon the grave; but when the 
perpetual right is purchased, any monument may be 
erected without additional charge. The right to a 
grave purchased in perpetuity is so well defined, that it 
may be the subject of a bequest by will, or an assign- 
ment, in the same manner as other property. It is 
important to state this, because in the ix church- 
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yards it is impossible to secure a grave in perpetuity at 
all, unless by the expensive means of a faculty ; and 
consequently the mere placing of a monument upon a 
grave does not prevent its being afterwards used for 


persons not members of the family. 

We have thus stated the points which seem of lead- 
ing interest or importance in this establishment; and 
although, in the great extent of ground it affords, not 
more than 193 interments have taken place in a year 


and a half, while we could indicate a burial-ground of 


less than two acres in the metropolis in which upwards 
of 500 bodies were interred in the year 1832*; 
yet, considering the prejudices that were to be over- 
come, the encouragement which the new cemetery has 
received already is greater than we should have ex- 
pected. We make no question that many years will 
not elapse before such suburban cemeteries will have 
completely superseded those which now make the dead 
divide the largest city of Europe with the living. But 
such cemeteries can hardly be brought into full opera- 
tion until the chief inducement, among the labouring 
classes, to the interment of the dead in the nearest 
ground has been removed, by diminishing the expense 
and labour of conveyance to a more distant place. We 
do not see why the persons connected with the ceme- 
teries might not themselves organize a system of con- 
veyance, with a scale of various prices and vehicles, 
which might afford to all but the extreme poor the 
means of decently but cheaply conveying their dead 
to “ the house appointed for all living.” 

We understand that it is in contemplation to establish 
another cemetery, also on the plan of Pére la Chaise, 
at Bayswater, about two miles from Oxford Street, on 
the Uxbridge Road. In describing that which is 
already established, we have, however, exhausted the 
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[Colonnade over the Catacombs at Kensall Green.) 


* From a recent parliamentary return, it appears that in 134 
parish-churches and burial-grounds, 24,606 bodies were interred in 
1832 ; yet the collective extent of accommodation amounted to no 
more than 113 acres, little more than double that afforded by the 
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space we can afford to give to the subject, and the 
difference between it and the one proposed does not 
appear to be so considerable as to require a separate 
notice, 





THIRST QUENCHED WITHOUT DRINKING, 


Ir may not be generally known to our readers that water 
even salt water, imbibed through the skin appeases thirst 
almost as well as fresh water taken inwardly. In illustra. 
tion of this subject, a correspondent has sent us the follow- 
ing abridged quotation from a ‘ Narrative of Captain Ken. 
nedy’s losing his Vessel, and his Distresses afterwards,’ 
which was noticed in ‘ Dodsley's Annual Register for 1769," 
“T cannot conclude without making mention of the great 
advantage I received from soaking my clothes twice a day 
in salt water, and putting them on without wringing. It 
was a considerable time before I could make the people 
comply with this measure, although from seeing the 
effects produced, they afterwards practised it twice a day of 
their own accord. To this discovery I may with justice at- 
tribute the preservation of my own life and six other per- 
sons, who must have perished if it had not been put in use, 
The hint was first communicated to me from the perusal of 
a treatise written by Dr. Lind.. The water absorbed through 
the pores of the skin produced in every respect the same 
effect as would have resulted from the moderate drinking of 
any liquid. The saline particles, however, which remained 
in our clothes became incrusted by the heat of the sun and 
that of our own bodies, lacerating our skins and being 
otherwise inconvenient; but we found that by washing out 
these particles, and frequently wetting our clothes without 
wringing twice in the course of a day, the skin became well 
in a short time. ~ After these operations we uniformly found 
that the violent drought went off, and the parched tongue 
was cured in a few minutes after bathing and washing our 
clothes ; and at the same time we. found ourselves as much 
refreshed as if we liad received some actual nourishment. 
Four persons in the boat who drank salt water went deli- 
rious and died; but thosé who avoided this and followed the 
above practice experienced no such symptoms.” 


Effect of the Atmosphere on Hair—My own beard, 
which in Europe was: soft, silky, and almost straight, began 
immediately after my arrival at Alexandria to curl, to grow 
crisp, strong, and coarse; and before I reached Es-Souan 
resembled hare hair to the touch, and was all disposed in 
ringlets about the chin. This is, no doubt, to be accounted 
for by the extreme dryness of the air, which, .perating 
through several thousand years, has, in the interior, 
changed the hair of the negro into a kind of coarse wool.— 
St. John's Travels. 


Life prolonged by Civilization—If we collect England, 
Germany, and France in one group, we find that the 
average term of mortality which, in that great and populous 
region, was formerly one in thirty people annually, is not 
at present more than one in thirty-eight. This difference 
reduces the number of deaths throughout these countries 
from 1,900,000 to less than 1,200,000 persons ; and 700,000 
lives, or one in eighty-three annually, owe their preserva- 
tion to the social ameliorations effected in the three countries 
of western Europe whose efforts to obtain this object have 
been attended with the greatest success. The life of mans 
thus not only embellished in its course by the advancement 
of civilization, but is extended by it and rendered less 
doubtful. The effects of the amelioration of the social con- 
dition are to restrain and diminish, in proportion to the 
population, the annual number of births, and in a still 
greater degree that of deaths; on the contrary, a great 
number of births, equalled or even exceeded by that of 
deaths, is a characteristic sign of a state of barbarism. In 
the former case, as men in a mass reach the plenitude of 
their physical and social development, the population 1 
strong, intelligent, and manly; while it remains in pet 
petual infancy, whole generations are swept off without 
being able to profit by the past,—to bring social economy 





single cemetery at Kensall Green, 


perfection —Philosophical Journal 
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AS the foureenth Number of the ‘Penny Magazine’ 
‘ontains @ Memoir of Rubens, with some notice of the 
wahderful facility with which his works were executed, 

ue, gare ovly to append to our wood-cut of his famous 
picture of the ‘Descent from the Cross,’ a few remarks 


[* Descent from the Cross,’ by Rubens. } 
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that in the works of Rubens the art of the painter is 
frequently too apparent, and then proceeds to say— 
“ His figures have expression, and act with energy, but 
without simplicity or dignity. His colouring, in which 
he was eminently skilled, is, notwithstanding, too much 
of what we call tinted. Throughout the whole of his 
works there is a proportionable want of that nicety of 
distinction and elegance of mind which is required in 
the higher walks of painting ; and to this want it may 
in some degree be ascribed, that those qualities which 
make the excellence of this subordinate style appear in 
him in their greatest lustre. Indeed, the facility with 
which he invented, the richness of his composition, the 
luxuriant harmony and brilliancy of his colouring, so 
dazzled the eye, that, while his works continue before 
us, we cannot help thinking that all his deficiencies are 
fully supplied.” 

Most of the works of Rubens indicate the rich and 
splendid tone of his imagination. He seems on all oc- 
casions to have abandoned himself almost entirely to 
his own feelings, and to have been guided exclusively 
by his own impressions, deriving less assistance per- 
haps than any other painter from sources out of him- 
self. He is, therefore, eminently ofiginal ; and if, in 
all his numerous works, a few instances can be found 
in which he has copied the ideas of other painters, it 
is evident how well they have been digested, and 
how skilfully adapted -to the rest of his composition, 
His paintings abound in defects as well as beauties ; 
but they possess the attribute peculiar to the works of 
true genius, that of commanding attention and enforcing 
admiration, It is difficult to say which branch of his 
art Rubens cultivated with most success. In history, 
portraiture, animals, landscape, or still life, his brilliant 
imagination and skilful execution are equally apparent. 
His animals, particularly his lions and horses, are so 
admirable, that it has been said they were never so pro- 
perly, or at least so poetically painted as by him. His 
portraits rank with the best productions of those who 
n.ade that branch of the art their exclusive study; and 
in his landscapes, which combine the lustre of Claude 
Lorraine with the grandeur of Titian, the picturesque 
forms of his rocks and trees, the deep tones in his 
shady glades and glooms, the sunshine, the dewy ver- 
dure, the airiness and facility of his touch, exhibit a 
charm and variety of invention which fascinate the ob- 
server, In the mechanical part of his art, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds thought Rubens the greatest master that ever 
existed, His defects, which are neither few nor unim- 
portant, consist chiefly of inelegance and incorrectness 
of form ; a want of e in his female figures, of which 
that buxom one of Salomé, in the present picture, is an 
instance, All his subjects, of whatever class, are equally 
invested with the gay colours of spring. A very gene- 
ral want of sublime and poetical conception of charac- 
ter may also be discovered in his pictures; and the 
good taste of the mixture of truth and fiction presented 
in his famous allegorical pieces has been strongly ques- 
tioned by some writers. There is, perhaps, no painter 
whose style has been so much described and discussed 
as that of Rubens; but we must now leave this for a 
more particular consideration of the picture before us, 
the following account of which is derived, with some 
abridgment, from the article which, in the ‘ Musée Fran- 
gais,’ illustrates the engraving from which our wood- 
cut is copied. ; ; 

This picture is one cf the most celebrated of Rubens’ 
productions. It was painted by him for the cathedral 
of Antwerp; where Mr. Beckford informs us that he 
saw it in the year 1780, and adds:—‘ A swingeing 
St. Christopaer, fording a brook with a child on his 
shoulders, cannot fail of attracting attention. This 
colossal personage is painted on the folding doors that 
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vulgar eyes; and here Rubens has selected a y, 
proper subject to display the gigantic boldmess of his 
pencil.” After the picture had remained 200 years at 
Antwerp, it was transferred to Paris, and formed one of 
the chief ornaments of the Gallery of the Louvre for the 
twenty years previous to 1815, when it was comprised 
among the numerous works of art which were restored 
to their original owners. The painting was executed by 
Rubens soon after his return from his seven years’ resi. 
dence in Italy, and while the impression made by the 
works of Titian and Paul Veronese was yet fresh in his 
mind, The great master appeared in the fulness of his 
glory in this work—it is one of the few which exhibits 
in combination all that nature had given him of warmth 
and imagination, with all that he had acquired of know- 
ledge, judgment, and method; and in which he may be 
considered fully to have overcome the difficulties of a 
subject which becomes painful and almost repulsive 
when it ceases to be sublime. 

When, in viewing the original of the splendid work, 
the general character of which alone our wood-cut can 
aspire to exhibit, the mind can descend to details, from 
the first grand impression it cannot fail to make, new 
beauties and perfections are discovered, and the only em- 
ployment of the informed judgment is to sanction the 
feeling which the first impression created. 

As the attention is directed in succession to the prin- 
cipal figures, that of Christ claims the strongest admi- 
ration. Death can hardly be more touchingly exhi- 
bited than in that pale, drooping, and blood-stained 
body, Then our notice descends to the natural ac- 
tion of all the characters, and the vivid expression of 
their love and grief. When we proceed to examine the 
structure and execution of this splendid work, we find 
that a single pyramidal group exhibits around Christ, 
upon a somewhat circular base, the three Maries and 
five of the disciples, all occupied in the same action. 
Two of the disciples, mounted upon the cross, let down 
the body of Jesus, which descends in an inclined pos- 
ture, one of the disciples having just relinquished the 
hold which the other retains. . Joseph of Arimathwa, a 
little less elevated than these two disciples, supports the 
declining body under the arm; while the beloved disci- 
ple, placed on the ground, receives in his arms the de- 
scending corpse of his Lord. The Virgin, full of tears 
and weakened by her sorrows, raises the maternal hands 
which nursed him when a child, and seems to seek one 
last consolation in embracing what remains of her Son 
and Lord, The obscurity of the horizon-announces the 
sympathy of nature ; while, notwithstanding, a light falls 
from the midst of the clouds upon the body of Christ, 
and gradually spreads itself over the immediately sur- 
rounding objects. The head, the body, and the left arm 
of Christ, are considered to constitute the finest work 
which Rubens ever executed. The vast white drapery 
intended to envelope the sacred body, and spreading 
from the summit to the foot of the cross, serves as a 
base to this noble figure, and relieves, by its transparent 
reflection, the prevailing yellowish and azure ¢ints. 
This same white drapery is skilfully employe to sus- 
tain the general harmony, by fixing the most clear and 
vivid light on the centre of the group. By this contri- 
vance of the painter all the colours acquire a new in- 
tensity, and an eminently picturesque opposition has 
been established in all the principal parts, 

The red tint of the tunic of St. John, and the green 
drapery of Mary Magdalen, contrasted with the pale 
body of the Saviour, heighten the apparent projection 
of the group in front; while the blue mantle of the 
Virgin, half of which is in shade, the blue and purpl 
tone of the vestments of Joseph of Arimathea, and io 
the disciple who is seen in the right, serves to round 
the sides. In painting this picture Rubens seems } 
have determined to try by a grand experiment the *¢ 





conceal the grand effort of art just mentioned from 
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of Titian, that a group should present the effect of a 


r of . To this experiment he was also in- 
yer by hie subject, which he has adorned with all the 
heauties of execution of which it was susceptible. 

After this statement, the fame even of Rubens will 
allow it to be said, that this admirable work is in some 
respects faulty and imperfect. But in considering the 
ead and body of Christ, the heads of the Virgin and 
Joseph of Arimathea, the touch, the chiaro-scuro, and 
the general effect of the whole, minute criticism is dis- 


armed. 





Effect of Fear on a Tiger.—A correspondent transmits 
to us the following curious anecdote, extracted from a letter 
received from India ;—‘ During the dreadful storm and in- 
undation in Bengal, in May, 1833, the estates of a Mr. 
Campbell, situated on the island of Sauger, at the entrance 
ofthe river Hoogly, suffered so greatly, that out of three 
thousand people living on his grounds only six or seven 
hundred escaped, and these principally by clinging to the 
roof and ceiling of his house. When the house was in this 
close, crammed state, with scarcely room within it for an- 
other individual, what should come squeezing and pushing 
its way into the interior of the house but an immense tiger, 
with his tail hanging down, and exhibiting every other 
symptom of excessive fear. Having reached the room in 
which Mr. Campbell was sitting, he nestled himself into 
oe of the corners, and lay down like a large Newfound- 
land dog. Mr. Campbell loaded his gun in a very quiet 
manner, and shot him dead on the spot.” 


OLD TRAVELLERS. 
Wituram ve Rusrveuis.—No. II, 

Our enterprising monk complains, at a very early 
stage of his journey, of the quality and small quantity 
of food allowed him by the Tartars, and, soon after, of 
the rapidity with which they made him travel. He 
says, they ate all sorts of flesh, even that of animals 
dead by disease, He seems, however, to have con- 
quered his aversion to horse-flesh, and informs us that 
the sausages the Tartars made of the intestines of their 
horses were better than pork-sausages, 

With their train of waggons they travelled for several 
weeks across the steppes which separate the Dnieper 
from the Tanais, or River Don. Near to the latter 
river, they found the great Sartach, of whom they were 
in search, and who, without professing himself a Chris- 
tian, recommended them to go on to his father, or 
father-in-law, the still greater Baatu. After many sore 
fatigues, they reached the encampment of Baatu; but 
even he could not treat with them, or so much as grant 
them permission to stay in the country. He however 
gave them a civil audience, and sent them forward in 
search of Manchu-khan, the great Tartar emperor, who 
was to be found somewhere in the direction of China. 
For five weeks they followed the banks of the Volga, 
walking on foot nearly all the way. They then left 
that river and went towards the River Jaik. About 
this part of their journey they were mounted. We are 
hot informed what became of the ox-waggons with their 
luggage, &c,; but these matters were already so much 
reduced by the rapacity of the different tribes they met, 
that they were probably left behind. 

While on the road, the friar and his companions were 
obliged to keep their horses almost always at full 
gallop, in order net to be left behind in the desert by 
their conductors, This break-neek speed was ill suited 
to the previous sedentary, slow, measured habits of the 
monks. Some friars, who had attempted this mission 
before Rubruquis, gave it up in despair when they 
found they had to gallop all day long, and many days 
following, without rest, like Tartar couriers. The 
youth and good constitution of Father William were 
m his favour; yet it was no ordinary exploit for a 
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religious recluse, who, in all probability, had never been 
on the back of a horse before, and who says of himself 
that he was corpulent and heavy, to keep up with these 
flying Pagans, who might almost be said to be born on 
horseback. Where they met with an encampment they 
changed their horses, but this did not happen more 
than two or three times a-day, and yet the monk says 
they went thirty leagues daily. Sometimes, indeed, 
they travelled two or three days together without find- 
ing any people or horses, and then they were con- 
strained not to ride so fast. Scattered here and there 
in the wide countries he was traversing, Rubruquis 
found a few Christians, who were chiefly Hungarians, 
that had been carried off during the incursions of the 
Tartars into Europe. From these men he received 
great kindness. One of them understood Latin and 
psalm-singing, in consequence of which he was in great 
request at funerals. He also met with the native of a 
remote part of Asia, who had learned the rudiments of 
Christianity from a monk of Rubruquis’ own order 
while in Hungary with a Tartar army. As he went 
farther on, he met with people in greater numbers, 
professing themselves Nestorian Christians; but these, in 
sober truth, were little better than the idolaters among 
whom they lived. It is scarcely necessary to say, that 
Prester John and the great united Christian com- 
munity he was in search of were nowhere to be found, 

In his intercourse with the Tartars he zealously 
attempted the task of conversion; and those wanderers 
appear at that time to have been'so tolerant, and to 
have had so much respect for many of the forms and 
ceremonies of the Catholic church, that his mission, in 
this way also, might not have proved unprofitable. 
But Rubruquis was ignorant of their language, and 
unfortunate in the dragoman, or interpreter, he took 
with him. This fellow had no taste for sermons, “ And 
thus,” says the worthy traveller, “ it caused me great 
chagrin when I wished to address to them a few words 
of edification, for he would say to me, * You shall not 
make me preach to-day; I understand nothing of all 
you tell me!’” “ And then,” the friar adds, “he spoke 
the truth ; for afterwards, as I began to understand a 
little of their tongue, I perceived that when I told him 
one thing he repeated another, just according to his 
fancy. ‘Therefore, seeing it was no use to talk or 
preach, I held my tongue.” This interpreter, more- 
over, was so fond of fermented mare’s milk, that he was 
generally intoxicated. 

Rubruquis, however, found the Tartars very fond of 
the symbol of the Cross, and of being blessed in the 
Christian fashion. Wherever he went he was asked for 
his bénédicité. With the existence of the great head of 
the Catholic church they were well acquainted ; his 
name had reached the farthest corners of the East: but 
these Tartars had much the same notion as to the 
pontiff’s longevity that is entertained by certain Asiatics 
of our own day with regard to the age of the East- 
India Company, which said Company they fancy to be 
one very old woman. The Tartars asked Rubruq'tis if 
the pope was indeed 500 years old! They likewise 
inquired whether, in the European countries the monks 
came from, there was an abundance of sheep, oxen, 
and horses? Their minute inquiries on this head, and 
the eagerness they showed for the acquisition of wealth, 
gave the friar some uneasiness, as he apprehended 
(what indeed, at the time, was not unlikely) that their 
numerous hordes would roll on from the Danube to the 
Tiber and the Seine, pillaging and devastating the best 
parts of Christendom. 

Meanwhile, as the monks proceeded on their journey, 
** of hunger and thirst, cold and fatigue, there was no 
end.” In places where horses were scarce, two of them 
were sometimes obliged to ride on one animal, and to 
keep him up with “ great beating and whipping.” 
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“Neither yet,” says Rubruquis, “durst I complain, 
although my horse trotted full sore, for every man was 
bound to be contented with his lot as it fell.” 

Although these details, when set down in words, and 
coupled with the figure of a “ corpulent heavy monk” 
on a Tartar saddle, may be somewhat ludicrous, there 
is a sort of moral sublimity in the total sacrifice of self 
and the readiness with which Rubruquis devotes himself 
to the discharge of his mission. This good man was 
upheld at once by the enterprising spirit of a true 
traveller, and by the religious faith that was in him. 

After they had travelled for months, and been almost 
exhausted by fatigue and privation, the Tartars told 
the monks that they had yet a journey of four more 
months to perform before they could reach the court 
of the great khan; and, exaggerating in Oriental 
fashion the severity of climate that is felt in many 
parts of the table-land in central Asia, they added that, 
in the regions through which they would have to pass, 
if they went onwards, the cold was so intense that it 
split rocks and trees. ‘Can you,” inquired the Tar- 
tars, “‘ support all this?” ‘* By God’s help, we may !” 
said Rubruquis, answering for himself and his compa- 
nions ; and on they went. 

The Pagans, however, had the kindness to lend the 
monks some of their thick sheep-skin dresses, which 
kept out the cold pretty well. But the quality of their 
food was not improved, and Rubruquis continues to 
complain of being obliged to eat, in sorrow and anguish, 
meat only half cooked, and at times quite raw. 

They passed through the courts or encampments of 
several Tartar princes, who were all much astonished 
that the monks would’accept neither gold, nor silver, 
nor precious raiment. At almost every place where 
they stopped they seem to have secured -the good will 
of the Tartars by sundry little services; and although 
the Pagans could not very well understand the nature 
of their vows of poverty, or that of their monastic 
institutions, it appears that in general they respected 
their motives and the sacrifices they made for the 
furtherance of their religion. 

The information Rubruquis collected as he went on 
is very curious, and is mingled with the accounts of his 
own adventures. He tells us, that for a visiter to touch 
the threshold of a_Tartar’s door was considered as 
unauspicious, as, according to modern accounts, the 
Chinese hold it to be. Whenever he paid a visit he was 
warned to take care to cross over the threshold into the 
house or tent, without letting any part of his person or 
dress come in contact with it, as such a contact was 
sure to bring bad luck. 

“Concerning the garments and attire of these Tar- 
tars,” says our old traveller, “ be it known that out of 
Cataya, and other regions of the East, out of Persia 
also, and other countries to the south, there are brought 
unto them stuffs of silk, cloths of gold, and cotton 
cloths, which they wear in time of summer ; but out of 
Russia, Moxell, Bulgaria the Greater, and Hungaria 
the Greater, and out of Kersis (all which are northern 
regions and full of woods), and also out of many other 
countries of the North which are subject to them, the 
inhabitants bring them rich and costly skins and furs 
of divers sorts (which I never saw in our countries), 
wherewithal they are: clad in winter.” Except in 
being somewhat longer, the dress of the women scarcely 
differed from that of the men. The trav-ller goes on 
to inform us, that the ladies all rode on hi.rseback, and 
astride like the men,—that when abroad they tied on 
a white veil, which crossed the nose just below the eyes, 
and descended as far as the breast. His description of 
their personal appearance is not very flattering. He 
says, they all daubed over their faces most nastily with 
grease,—that they were all amazingly fat, and the 
smaller their noses the more beautiful they were 





esteemed. In one instance he fancied that the Wife 
of a great lord must have cut off her nose to attain thi, 
beauty, for her face was so flat that he could see no 
trace of that feature,—a line of black grease existi 

where the nose ought to have been. No man coyjj 
have a wife unless he bought her of her parents, who 
generally sold their daughters to the highest bidder, 

The Tartars were expert hunters, and gained 
part of their sustenance by the chase. They hunted o 
the batiue system. A vast multitude of them gather 
together, and, spreading into a wide circle, surround 
the country; then, by gradually contracting this circle 
they collected the included game into a small s 
which the sportsmen entered and despatched their prey 
with spears and arrows. Rubruquis saw no deer, and 
very few hares, but many antelopes and wild sheep with 
prodigious horns. Wild asses also abounded, but they 
were so shy and swift that they were rarely caught, 
The Tartars were likewise well acquainted with hawk. 
ing, having falcons, gyrfalcons, and other trained birds 
in abundance. 

Skins, wool, and horsehair were the main materials 
of the simple manufactures of this pastoral people, In 
the absence of hemp, they made strong ropes of sheep's 
wool mixed with a third part of horsehair. The felis 
that covered their houses and chests, as well as those 
they used as beds, the cloths they laid under their 
saddles, and the caps they wore on their heads in rainy 
weather, were all made of the same materials. Vast 
quantities of wool were thus worked up. 

The penal code in force among these wandering 
tribes was sufficiently severe. Murder, adultery, and 
even fornication, were punished with death,—but a ma 
might do what he chose with his own siave. Whena 
Tartar died, he was mourned for with violent howling, 
and his family was relieved from taxes or tribute 
to the chief for a whole year. Most of the hordes 
raised a large barrow of earth over the dead, and 
many of those innumerable tumuli that are found in 
the Crimea, in all that part of Europe between the 
Danube and the Don, in Asia Minor, and in other 
countries, and which closely resemble the tombs in the 
plains of Troy, may be safely attributed to the Tartars. 
The custom, however, is obvious and simple, and has, 
from remote antiquity, been common to many nations. 
The mounds, generally called druidical, that are found 
in many parts of our own island, differ in nothing from 
those the traveller meets with in Tartary, or (except in 
size) in the Troad. 

In some other burying-places in Tartary, Rubruqus 
saw large towers built of burnt bricks, and others of 
stone, though no stone was to be found near the spot. 
As he went farther east, he observed other kinds of sepul- 
chres, consisting of large open spaces paved with stone, 
having four large stones placed upright on the corners 
of the pavement, and facing the four cardinal points. 
Here again we are reminded of the druidical remains of 
our own country. 

Pursuing his tedious and most fatiguing route across 
the measureless flats and wilds of Tartary, our old 
traveller, on the 26th of December, came to a smooth 
desert that looked like a sea, for it extended all 
round to the horizon, and not a mountain, hill, or hil- 
lock, was anywhere visible. ‘The next day, with a 
joyful heart, he and his companions caught sight of 
the grand khan’s court. They hoped to obtain there 
the rest and refreshment they so much needed, for, 
from the time of leaving the shores of the Black Sea, 
they had been seven months on their journey. 


— 
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